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A LASH AT THE CRITIC. 
* Reg omnium rerum est nocentissima calumnia.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$in,—In fancy, I see the “ragged regiment of 
your contributors” trembling with dismay, at the 
approaching castigation of that soi-disant erudite 
ceusor, Augustus Wildfire, who, maugre his high- 
sounding threats and ascriptions of proper wisdom, 
1 venture to predict, with all the confidence of in- 
spiration, will turn out a mere ignis fatuus. 

To tranquillize your alarms, my Parnassian aspi- 
rants, we, ourselves (if I may appropriate the oft- 
repeated, egotistic, and pragmatical expression of 
our formiduble enemy) feel no hesitation in throwing 
down the gauntlet, as champion of the “ small fry,” 
of which we have the honour to be one, against this 
redoubtable “ triton of the minnows.” 

When I glanced my eye over his flaming effusion, 
I experienced a shivering sensation at my heart ; and, 
in the first access of my apprehensions, involunta- 
rily exclaimed, with tremulous voice, 

“ Very like a whale !” 

But a closer inspection of this imaginary monster at 
length convinced me, it was much more like a 
weasel; a mischievous and treacherous animal, 
which has no terrors for me. The receding blood 
instantly flowed again freely to the vital fount, and, 
with a geuerous sentiment, did I determine to wield 
the retaliatory pen, and to warn our self-complacent 
adversary, that the “viper” may perchance “bite 
againet a file.” Let him not forget the proverb, 
which every presumptuous mind should study, A 
bon chat, bon rat / 

In the language of the liberal cosmopolite, Sterne, 
whose hostility to that snarling thing, yclept critic, 
was substantially founded :—“Grant me patience, 
just Heaven! Of all the cants which are canted in 
this canting world,—though the cant of hypocrites 
may be the worst,—the cant of criticism is the most 
tormenting.” But, to be more serious in my re- 
marks, allow me, Mr. Editor, to weigh Wildfire’s 
pretensions to the character he has so authorita- 
tively assumed. And does he, indeed, suffer his 


vanity to aspire so high as to think that he is fit to 





stand upon the same pedestal of pre-eminence as 
that pattern of wit, and humour, and erudition, the 
lamented O’Goster ? O tempora! O mores! Peace 
to thy manes, O’Goster! Now may. thy generous 
spirit, if it should chance to revisit these grosser 
regions, be wounded by the knowledge that a cre- 
ation of ‘one of Nature’s journeymen” has dared 
to fill the seat which borrowed dignity from thy 
assumption of it! Drops of honest sorrow bedew 
my eyes when I reflect on our loss! In thy suc- 
cessor, alas! we have dulness for wit, affectation 
for humour, pedantry for learning; yet, ye gods! 
that he should have the assurance to ascribe to him- 
self “infinite wisdom,” and imagine himself ‘ en- 
dowed with faculties beyond those of the common 
race of mortals!” “ Matchless impudenee!” Did 
not grief for poor O’Goster’s decease claim a large 
share of my feelings, I could laugh, with “lip of 
scorn,” at this usurper’s presumption. However, 
we will concede to the critic the privilege of pleas- 
ing himself, by deeming that he is possessed of cer- 
tain nameless qualifications, which no ken but his 
own will ever discover. How much it would gratify 
me to see some of those soaring flights of imagina- 
tion, in which, he tells us, he has indulged; his teeth, 
at the same time, paying assiduous court to his long 
nails! Whata production may that be, with which 
he threatens us, in his superlatively witty note !* 
Prithee, friend Wildfire, is it to be of the soda- 
water school? More probably, @ la Japannoise, 
which would, from thy own confession, be no new 
style to thee? Methinks I see the inspired author, 
big with the fire of the muse, now tapping his snuff- 
box, in order to clarify the contents of his pericra- 
nium,—anon committing direful execution upon his 
“pickers and stealers,” while he labours for a 
thought; and now, with eager grasp, seizing the 
goosequill, to register the long-sought-for idea, 
proudly despising the beauties of diction, as some- 
thing beneath the notice of such a stupendous ge- 
nius! I really find it very difficult to be grave. I 
have always been of opinion, that he who undertakes 
to criticize others, should himself avoid the faults 
which he condemns, Then, of all the shoal of your 
correspondents, Wildfire is least qualified for his 
task. Before he resumes it, I counsel him to sean 
his pretensions with somewhat less vanity: let him 


* We must thank Wildfire for informing us that “ the 
Great Alexander” is not “ Alexander the Great!” 











learn to write well, ere he animadverts on those 
who, he may conceive, write #2 ; let him not meddle 
with the higher graces of composition, till he has ac- 
quired the art of stringing together an unadorned sen- 
tence correctly. Never let him attempt to bring forth 
humour. His parturitive efforts remind one of the 
old story of the mountain and the mouse. Let him 
increase his historical acquirements, ere he pro- 
nounces aught as & *‘ self-evident axiom,” that may 
not strike others to be an obvious truth, I do 
cordially abominate literary vanity; and were I 
to give vent to the indignation which Wildfire’s 
impotent menaces have excited, though I should be 
nothing more than just in my animadversions, he 
would cut as sorry a figure, in my humble prose, as 
the most distinguished characters in the Dunciad ef 
our modern Juvenal. 

I shall close this defiance (with “ profound re. 
spect” for any latent qualities that he may pomess, 
which may merit deference, but which my modicum 
of discernment has not penetrated) by giving my 
opinion, in a few words, of his prefatory composi- 
tion:—It is laboured, tautologous, inelegant, pe- 
dantic, ungrammatical, far-fetched, vulgar, pre- 
sumptuous, sans wit, sans humour ; and, as far as 
its denunciations of punishment go, if my cotem. 
poraries are blessed with nerves strong as my own, 
will prove powerless, and rather calculated to in- 
spire contempt than fear. 

« Let the galled jade wince ; 
My withers are unwrung.” 
Liverpool, December 26. A MINNOW. 


he Gleaner. 


“* Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” WorTrTon. 














CHRISTMAS.-DAY. 


The feast of our Saviour’s nativity was 
undoubtedly celebrated in the early ages of 
Christianity ; for we are told, that, under the 
persecution of Maximinus, the Emperor 
burnt a church at Nicomedia, which was 
filled with Christians assembled to keep this 
festival, St. Gregory terms it the festival 
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of festivals; and St. Chrysostom, the chief| by what are there called the vessel-cup sing- 


of all festivals. It ismamed Christmas-day, 
from the Latin Christi Missa, the Mass of 
Christ, and- thence the Roman Catholic 
Liturgy is termed their Missal or Mass 
Book. About the year 500, the observation 
of this day became general in the Catholic 
church. 

The evergreens, with which the churches 
were usually ornamented at Christmas, are 
a proper emblem of that time, when as God 
says, by the prophet Isaiah, I will plant ix 
the wilderness the cedar, the shittah tree, and 
the myrtle, and the oil tree ; I will set in the 
desert the fir tree and the pine, and the box 
tree together. xli. 19. The glory of Lebanon 
shall come unto thee, the fir tree, the pine 
tree, and the box together, to beautify the 
place of my sanctuary ; and I will make the 
place of my feet glorious. Ix. 13. 

Of the Féte des Asnes, anciently celebra- 
ted at this season, we have the following 
account in the first of a series of very in- 
genious and amusing essays on the “ Bur- 
lesque Festivals of the former ages,” given 
in the Gentleman’s May. vol. xci, part ii, 
p- 100. ‘It was instituted in honour of our 
Saviour and his Virgin mother, but with 
reference to what event in Scripture is by 
no means clear. The ceremony was con. 
ducted by the Bishop and Clergy of Beau- 
vais, who, from their manner, were without 
doubt actuated by sincere religion. They 
selected a fair young damsel, who rode 
through the streets, mounted on a palfrey, 
covered with superb housings, and bearing 
an infant in her arms ; the Prelate following 
with his crosier, and the Ecclesiastics with 
tapers, till they reached the cathedral, where 
the Virgin was placed in the sanctuary. 
Mass wasthen performed withthe accustom- 
ed solemnity; at the conclusion of which, 
the Monks thrice imitated the braying of an 
ass, exclaiming Hinham instead of the usual 
Ite, missa est. Extravagant as this spectacle 
was, it united a splendour which excited the 
admiration of the people, with a humility 
which awakened real piety. That it was 
ever celebrated in England, does not ap- 
pear.” 

There is not, perhaps, any part of Great 
Britan in which Christmas is kept so splen- 
didly as in Yorkshire, The din of prepa- 
ration commences for some weeks before, 
and its sports and festivities continue be- 
yond the first month of the new year. The 


ers, generally poor old women, who, about 
three weeks before Christmas, go from house 
to house, with a waxen or wooden doll, fan- 
tastically dressed, and sometimes adorned 
with an orange, or a fine rosy-tinged apple. 
With this in their hands, they sing or chant 
an old carol, of which the following homely 
stanza forms « part : 
God bless the master of this house, 
The mistress also, 
And all the little children 
That round the table go. 

The image of the child is, no doubt, in- 
tended to represent the infant Saviour ; and 
the vessel-cup is, most prabably, the re- 
mains of ihe wassail bow/, which, anciently, 
formed a part of the festivities of this sea- 
son of the year. 

Another custom, which commences at the 
same time as the vessel-cup singing, is that 
of the poor of the parish visiting all the 
neighbouring farmers to beg corn, which is 
invariably given to them, in the quautity of 
a full pint, at least, to each. This is called 
mumping, as is the custom which exists in 
Bedfordshire, of the poor begging thebroken 
victuals the day after Christmas-day. 
Christmas-eve is, in Yorkshire, celebrated 
in a peculiar manner: at eight o'clock in 
the evening, the bells greet ‘old father 
Christmas” with a merry peal, the children 
parade the streets with drums, trumpets, 
bells, or perhaps, in their absence, with the 
poker and shovel, taken from their humble 
cottage fire ; the yule candle lighted, and 

High on the cheerful fire 
Is blazing seen th’ enormous Christmas brand. 

Supper is served, of which one dish, from 
the lordly mansion to the humblest shed, is, 
invariably, furmenty*; yule cake, one of 
which is always made for each individual in 
the family, and other more substantial 
viands are also added. Poor Robin, in his 
Almanack for the year 1676 (speaking of 
the winter quarter) says, and lastly, who 
would but praise it, because of Christmas, 
when good cheer doth so abound, as if all 
the world wer2 made of minced pies, plum- 
pudding, and furmenty?” And Brand says, 
“on the night of this eve, our ancestors 
were wont to light candles of an enormous 
size, called Christmas candles.” 

To enumerate all the good cheer which 





* Furmenty, from frumentum, wheat. Itis made of 
‘6 creed wheat,” or wheat, which, after being beaten for 


is prepared at this festival, is by no meang 
necessary. In Yorkshire, the Christmas-pie 
is still a regular dish, and is regularly served 
to the higher class of visitants, while the 
more humble ones are tendered yule cake, 
or bread and cheese, in every house they 
enter during the twelve days of Christmas, 
The Christmas-pie is one of the good old 
dishes still retained at a Yorkshire table; 
it is not of modern invention. Allan Ram. 
say, in his poems, tells us, that among other 
baits by which the good ale-wife drew cus- 
tomers to her house, that there never failed 
to tempt them— 
Ay at yule when’er they came 
A bra’ goose pye. 

The Christmas pie of the present day ge- 
nerally consists of a goose, sometimes two, 
and that with the addition of half-a-dozen 
fowls. Such is the existing celebration of 
Christmas in Yorkshire, and we believe, in 
some other parts of England ; but these ve- 
nerable customsare becomingevery year less 
common: the sending of presents also, from 
friends in the country to friends in the town 
at this once cheerful season, is, in a great 
measure obsolete: ‘nothing is to be had for 
nothing” now; and without the customary 
bribe of a barrel of oysters, or a basket of 
fish, we may look in vain for arrivals by the 
York Fly, or the Norwich Expedition : 

Few presents now to friends are sent, 

Few hours in merry-making spent ; 
Old-fashioned foiks there are, indeed, 
Whose hogs and pigs at Curist Ms bleed ; 
Whose honest hearts no modes refine, 

They send their puddings and their chine. 
No Norfolk turkeys load the waggon, 
Which once the herses scarce could drag on ; 
And, to increase the weight with these, 
Came their attendant sausages. 

Should we not then, as men of taste, 

Revive old customs gone and past ? 

And (fie for shame !) without reproach, 
Stuff, as we ought, the Bury coach ? 

With strange old kindness, send up presents 
Of partridges and dainty pheasants. 

Of the Christmas plays anciently perform- 
ed at this season, some remains still exist 
in the west of England, particularly in 
Cornwall; but the representation of these 
dramatic exhibitions is almost wholly con- 
fined to children, or very young persons. 
The actors are fantastically dressed, deco- 
rated with ribbons and painted paper, and 
have wooden swords, and all the equipage 
necessary to support the several characters 
they assume. ‘To entertain their auditors, 
they learn to repeat a barbarous jargon in 





some time with a wooden mallet, is then boiled, and 





first intimation ot Christmas, in Yorkshire, is 





eaten with milk, sugar, nutmeg, &c. 






the form of a drama, which has been hand- 
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ed down from distant generations. War 
and love are the general topics; and St. 
George and the Dragon are always the most 

rominent characters. Interlude, expostu- 
lation, debate, battle and death are sure to 
find a place among this mimicry; but a 

hysician who is always at hand, immediate- 
ly restores the dead to life. It is generally 
understood, that these Christmas plays de- 
rived their origin from the ancient crusaces, 
and hence the feats of chivalry, and the ro- 
mantic extravagance of knight-errantry, 
that are still preserved in all the varied 
pretensions and exploits. In many places 
in Cornwall, these Christmas plays are still 
kept alive ; in others they are known only 
by report; and in all they are rapidly on 
the decline. The election of an Abbot of 
unreason, attended with some grotesque and 
extraordinary exhibitions, was once com- 
mon in England at this season. 

The custom of saluting the apple-trees 
at Christmas, with a view to another year, 
is still preserved, both in Cornwall and De- 
vonshire. In some places the parishioners 
walk in procession, visiting the principal 
orchards in the parish. In each orchard 
one tree is selected as the representative of 
the rest; this is saluted with a certain form 
of words, which have in them the air of an 
incantation. They then either sprinkle the 
tree with cider or dash a bowl of cider 
against it, to ensure its bearing plentifully 
the ensuing year. In other places the far- 
mer and hisservants only assemble on the 
occasion ; and, after immersing cakes in 
cider, hang them on the apple-trees. 
They then sprinkle the tree with cider; 
and after uttering a formal incantation, 
they dance round it, and retire to the 
farm-house to conclude these solemn rites 
with copious draughts of cider. 

Of Christmas, as it was celebrated by our 
Anglo-Norman ancestors, in the thirteenth 
eentury, and of the genuine hospitality and 
Christian benevolence practised by these 
«honest folk,” some idea may be formed 
from the following pleasing ballad, as trans- 
lated by Mr. Douce: 

Now, Lordlings, listen to our ditty, 
Strangers coming from afar ; 

Let peor Minstrels move your pity, 
Give us a welcome, sooth our care: 

In this mansion, as they tell us, 
CurisTMas wassel keeps to-day, 


And, as the king of all good fellows, 
Reigns with uncontrolled sway. 


Lordlings, in these realms of pleasure 
FaTaxn CrisTmas yearly dwells; 





Deals out joy with lib’ral measure, 
Gloomy sorrow soon dispels. 
Num’rous guests and viands dainty 
Fill the hall and grace the board ; 
Mirth and beauty, peace and plenty, 
Solid pleasures here afford. 
Lordlings, "tis said the lib’ral mind, 
That on the needy much bestows, 
From Heaven a sure reward shall find, 
From Heaven, whence ev’ry blessing flows. 
Who largely gives with willing hand, 
Or quickly gives with willing heart, 
His fame shall spread througt.out the land, 
His mem’ry thence shall ne’er depart. 


Lordlings, grant not your protection 
To a base unworthy crew, 

But cherish with a kind affection, 
Men that are loyal, good, and true, 

Chase from your hospitable dwelling 
Swinish souls, that ever crave ; 

Virtue they can ne’er excel in, 

Gluttons never can be brave. 
Lordlings, Christmas loves good drinking, 
Wines of Gascoigne, France, Anjou, 
ENGLISH ALE, that drives out thinking, 
Prince of liquors, old or new. 
Every neighbour shares the bowl, 

Drinks of the spicy liquor deep, 
Drinks his fill without control, 
Till he drowns his care in sleep. 


And now, by Cristmas jolly soul ! 

By this mansion’s gen’rous sire ! 
By the wine, and by the bowl, 

And all the joys they both inspire ! 
Here I’ll drink a health to all: 

The glorious task shall first be mine ; 
And ever may foul luck befal 

Him that pledge me shall decline ! 


THE CHORUS. 
Hail, FATHER CuristMas! hail to thee! 
Honour’d ever shalt thou be! 
All the sweets that love bestows, 
Endless pleasures—wait on those 
Who, like vassals brave and true 
Give to CuRisTMaS homage due. 


Chit Chat. 


ETYMOLOGIES. 

s ABBREUVOIR.”—The word abbreuvoir, which 
means, strictly, a watering place for horses and cattle, 
does not appear to have been used in that sense in 
English; yet our masons, when they place several 
stones contiguous to each other, call the interstices 
‘‘ abbreuvoirs,” because they are to be abbreuvés with 
liquid mortar. The following anecdote will establish 
the sense of this word, according to the true French 
acceptation of it :— 

A Capuchin, in one of his sermons, had given offence 
to the lacqueys of anobleman, who, a few days after, 
invited him to dinner. The Franciscan, in the course 
of the repast, had repeatedly made signs to these varlets 
for the means of quenching his thirst ; but the spiteful 
attendants did not choose to move. bed a friar 
bore this with good humour, till at last, taking hold of 
his girdle, or ‘* cordon,” he placed the end of it ih the 
hand of the servant nearest to him, saying, with a sig- 
nificant smile, ** Conduisez-moi, a l’abbreuvoir,””—Lead 
me tothehorse-pond. The quaintness of the application 
was instantly felt by the master of the house; a bottle 
of champagne was placed on the table at the side of the 
Capuchin, and the next day the offenders were dismissed. 

ACE, s. (Lat as) an unit; a single point on cards or 
dice Johnson.) The word as, in Latin, means a whole 
gum, an estate, or any thing else which may be divided 
into aliquot parts; and is derived from es, out of which 




















weights and coinage were made. At cards the ace is (I 
must say generally, for I know of games in which it is 
not so) looked upon as the highest in value and dignity ; 
so that all the rest of the pack are mere dividends of the 
—. ace. The king, queen, and knave have 

een added by courtesy; and yet sometimes the ace 
counts eleven, when the king is valued at ten. 

ABSTEMIOUS, adj. (abstemius, Lat. from abs, with- 
out, and temetum, strong wine.) Abstaining from wine. 

Pliny tells us, that Cato major (who, according to 
Horace) had no objection to a brimmer of generous wine, 

Naratur et prisci Catonis 

Seepe mete incaluisse virtus.—=Od, lihs iii. xxi. 
had slily advised his relations to kiss their wives at their 
coming home, in order to detect whether they had 
wine with their gossips when abroad. ; 

The reader may have not remarked that in the word 
abstemious, the five vowels of the alphabet stand in their 
grammatical order—a, e, i, 0, u. The word facetious 
presents the same accidental singularity ; and facetiously 
and abstemiously bring in the y. 





OMEN. 


The number six has always been considered at Rome 
asominous. Pius VJ. the late Pope, who breathed his last 
at Vienna, confirmed, by the misfortunes of his reign, 
the presentiments to which his title had given rise. 
fe gs Sextus was the very worst of the Tarquins, 
and his brutal conduct led to a revolution in the govern- 
ment; it was under Urban the Sixth, that the great 
schism of the west broke out ; and Alexander the Sixt 
outdid, in crime, all that his predecessors amongst the 
Tarquins or the Popes had ventured to do before him. 
It was during his Papacy that the line was written, 
which, in after-times, was applied to the election of his 
successor Pius VI. 

_ Semper sub Sextis perdita Roma fuit. 
In Pius VI.’s life, ‘‘ nothing became him like the leav- 
ing of it;”” and he attracted more respect by the piety 
and resignation with which he bore the insults heaped 
upon him by the French, during his captivity, than he 
could ever have commanded in the palace of the Vatican. 





ROYAL REGULATIONS. 

_ The following directions are given in MS. as regula- 
ting the household of Henry VIII.:—** His Highness’s 
baker shall not put alum in the bread, nor mix rye, 
oaten, or bean flour with the same; and if detected he 
shall be put in the stocks. His Highness’s attendants 
are not to steal any locks or keys, tables, forms, cup= 
boards, er other furniture, out of Noblemen’s or Gen- 
tlemen’s houses where he goes to visit. Master cooks 
shall not employ such ‘scullions as go about naked, or 
lie all —_ before the kitchen fire. Dinners to be at 
ten, and suppers at four. The officers of his Privy 
Chamber shall be loving together: no grudging or 
grumbling, nor talking of the King’s pastime. The 
King’s Barber is enjoined to be cleanly—not to frequent 
the company of misguided women, for fear of danger 
to the King’s royal person. There shall be no romping 
with maids on the staircase, by which dishes and other 
things are often broken.” 





In the Constitutionnel of the 1st ultimo, there is the 
following advertisement:—** Would you wish instructions 
in dancing? M. Delamaine, rue de la Lune, No. 16, 
and Boulevard bonne nouvelle, No. 15, will give excel- 
lent. His daughter also gives lessons on the piano forte 
and harp, and in solfege. She is very handsome, which 
is another inducement.” 





The following ludicrous direction was lately sent ona 
letter from France :—‘* M. Des Hayes, Hei pacquener 
Piquet de Lait,” which it turned out meant Hyde Park- 
corner Piccadilly. 








WEEKLY REPORT of the LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY, 
December 28, 1821. 














Discharged. Admitted. 
In-patients cured 4] In-patient z 
Irregular 3 1 Out patients. 

Made Out-paticnts.cccccrrrrsree 5 | ACCIdENtS SINCE. .co0ceee 


OWN TEQUESE seccorecressessersees 0 
Dead cocccscssssersecreenesersescccces 

Physician and Surgeon, Dr. M‘Cartney and Mr. Bicker. 
steth. 

House Visitors, Mr. Benson and Mr. Ward 

Chaplain, Rey. Calvin Winstanley, 


Remain in the house 
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TO ALCANDER. 
— ie 
“ Tarry awhile with’’us, my boy, 
**Oh! tarry awhile with’ us. 
i 

Poh, peh! man, ALCANDER, you never shall leave us ; 
By the mists of Mancunium ! the news is quite grievous. 
Perchance those same nists have depress’d your brave 

spirit : 
You're so mortificado, we've reason to fear it 
You bid us farewell, as if ’twere for ever, 
.And there lay but one step between you and the river. 
Poh, poh, my dear fellow ! don’t take to the water : 
Why despair yet of gaining Mnemosyne’s daughter ? 
A fig for the quizzing of Dermot O’Goster ! 
He’s a fine sprightly dasher, a bit of a boaster. 
He may think, to be sure, that fair Clio he's getting ; 
But see how it ends: she’s the deuce at coquetting : 
She may flirt with the witty Lieutenant awhile, 
And yet keep for ALCANDER an honester smile. 
You know the old proverb:—stick up, and don’t go, 

man ! 
You're gaining her graces: those lines on dear Woman 
Are the best you have sung yet :—just-ask Mr. Smith, 
Or gay Dermot himself: he'll confess they have pith. 
Phe thoughts are not new; but the words are well 

chosen, 
And do’nt flow a la-Pyrus, as if nearly frozen. 
Im truth, good ALCANDER, they’re so easy and flowing, 
That I, who in these things, am desperately knowing, 
(Nay, don’t take it ill) can perceive you are carried 
Down love'sgentle stream.—Are y6u going to be married? 
They are sweet little angels, your Manchester girls, 
Twin sisters to ours, they are Lancashire’s pearls. 
I speak as I think; in faith I don’t flatter ; 
But I bow to the ladies, and return to the matter. 


°T was a pretty good hit, that, the rhyme for ALCAN. 
DER 
Led on to the thought, and indeed, salamander, 
For a critic, might bean appropriate name ; 
But ’tis all quid pro qué. It is clear that the flame, 
As beinig aggressor, is more like the censor ; 
And the poor salamander, scarce sui d¢fensor, 
Isliker the poct. So hearken, ALCANDER, 
Invest you with coolness ; be you salamander : 
Let the flame-figur’d critic disgorge fire around, 
And do you, in your corslet of ice, stand your ground. 


No, no! you won't leave us: ’twon’t do to lose any 

Atall of our number; the good ones aren’t many ; 

But I hope we'll improve. Yet there’s Mister O’Gos- 

TER, 

Gad, he’s fine in his way, all fire, flash, and bluster. 
In the amorous style we have got his friend ZERo ; 
And then we have C. prociarissimus vero : 

I assure you he’s rich in caryninis dote 

And 50 is our P. who sang amatote. 

Then there’s M. 7. of P.—you think he has merit ; 
But he either wants time, orvelse he wants spirit. 

We have too LEANDER, and one or two more ; 

1 cannot spare time to run their names o’er. 

I find I must stop: indeed I’ve no leisure 

To write for dear Kali—though I feel all the pleasure 





Of filling a column. I steal now from slumber 
To invite you to stop, and not lessen our number. 
But if you won’t list to such civil beseeching, 
E’en gang an yelike, man, an’ treth that’s nae fleeching. 
SCOTUS. 
Liverpool, 18th Dec. 1821. 


—>>->-—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—The pathetic pleasure I had in reading the 
Latin prayer of Mary Queen of Scots, in number 74, 
induced the following 


PABAPHRASE. 
~<a 
O Lord, my God, my hope has been, 
In former seasons, fix’d on thee ; 
Now, dearest Jesus! in a scene 
Of bonds and pains, my saviour be. 


Now clouds of trouble round me roll ; 

Prostrate, 1 seek thy aid, O God; 
Sustain, redeem, my wretched soul, 

Midst groans, and agony, and blood. 
Thou art the refuge and the rock 

On which F rest, te which I-flee : 
Preserve me, at the last sad shock, 

From murmuring and from fainting free. 


I appeal to more grammatical Latinists than I, if the 
‘* cari me,” of second line, 36 not an error in the super- 
lative adjective ‘‘ carissime ;” and if ‘‘ liberas,” in the 
last line, should not be * libercs” of the Optative mood. 

Leeds-street. AGABUS. 


— 








Christmas Aoxes, 


GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 


[Continued from our former Volume.} 
—— 
SOLUTIONS TO THE PUZZLES IN OUR LAST. 
— 
PUZZLE IL 


The figure must be divided, 
as in the margin; but, in cut- 
ting out the four pieces, AA, 
BB, CC, DD, care must be taken 
not to cut through the external 
edge of the figure, or the pieces 
will not hang together. The scis- 
sors, or knife, must be brought as 
near as possible to the edge. It 
will be perceived that the pieces, 

though similar in shape, are not precisely so in size; 
but they are so nearly alike as to make the puzzle a 
very fair one.—In the next Kaleidoscope, we have a 
variety to propose on this figure. 


PUZZLE IV. 


Let the top of the arch be gently moved aside by the 
cil euall te top of the ladder falls a litdle within it. 
The whole may then be raised. 


PUZZLE V. 

Cut off the upper circular part, containing two of the 
pins, then, by changing the position of | the piece, 
another cut will divide the horse-shoe inta six portions, 
each containing one pin. 





PUZZLE VI. 
Fill the.3.gallon keg out of the 8; pour the 3 into the 
53 fill the i i of the 8, and pour two of it out 
of the-$ into the 5. This will fill the 5, and leave one 





gallon in the 3; empty the 5 into the 8, and ihe one out 


of the 3 into the 5. Fill the 3 again, and then pout it 
to the one. in the 5. There will be four in the 5, and 
four in the 8, each man’s equal share. 





PUZZLE VII. 

A bare inspection of the cross in its original, and itg 
altered form, will explaiu this familiar puzzle to those 
who have not met with it before. 

A 


wosooscocooc[“ 
° 
° 
oy 
° 
° 
ecoooeocc“e3o 
° 
° 





PUZZLE VIII. 
1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, halfpence. 
Place 4 upon 1, 7 upon 3, 5 upon 9, 2 upon 6, aad 
8 upon 10. 





PUZZLE Ix. 


\ 





Make an hexagonal figure, 
as in the margin, and at every 
angle and point of intersection 
place one halfpenny or counter. 











7 
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PUZZLE X. 


One tree to be planted at each angle and at 
each point where the lines intersect each other. 





PUZZLE XI. 


The servant merely plaved the letter S before the twe 
Roman numerals IX. The direction then read thus: 
TO ALDERMAN GOBBLE, WITH SIX DUCKS. 





PUZZLE XII. 


He must first carry over the goat, and then return for 
the wolf; when he carries over the wolf, he must take 
back with him the goat, which he must leave, in order 
to carry over the cabbage; he may then return, and 
carry over the goat. By these means, the wolf will 
never be left with the goat, nor the goat with theeab- 
bage, but when the boatman is present. 





PUZZLE XIll. 

This problem may be proposed in the following man- 
ner :—A wine merchant caused 32 casks of choice wine 
to be deposited in his cellar, giving orders to his clerk to 
arrange them as in the annexed figure, so that each ex- 
ternal row should contain 9. 

First order. 
1]{7]1| _Theclerk, however, took away 12 of them, 

=1 Tw at three different times; that is, four each 
7 | | | time; yet, when the merchant went into the 
|1| 711) cellar, ‘after each theft had been committed, 
the clerk always made him tocount 9 in each row. How 
was this possible ? 

This problem may be easily solved by inapecting the 
following figures : 

Second order. Third order. Fourth order. 
jejsis| . ae Mf 
5] [5 1] |i 
{2|5|2 iti} 4| 





PUZZLE XIV, 
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General Answer to the Paradox, Enigma, Anagram, 
and Charades, in the last Number of the Kaleidoscope. 
ByP. N. 
Ere eighteen anes —— 
away, completely gone 
— Unto is Ha en ; . 
season’s compliments I give. 
pine long, I wish, that you may live, 
Sie patriot’s faithful friend. 
Believe me, Sir, we need to feel, 
In * times of peril”’ earnest zeal, 
For property and law ; 
For Hermit’s in their age agree 
(To screen their gloomy poverty) 
Men’s cash away to draw ! 


(Paradoz.) 


(Anagram.) 
(srd Charade.) 


(1st Charade.) 
(2d Charade.) 


Then let us, with the coming year, _ 
Not absent, like Bookworms, appear, 

Nor sleep, despair, or fret ; 
But let us open both our eyes; 


firm and just, upright and wise ! 
op ae So shall ms ‘snipe their net. (Enigma, O.) 


4th CHARADE.—Wormwood. 


(Charade. ) 


5th CHARADE.—Pourtray. 


——>>~-<o 


NEW PUZZLES. 
—~_ 
PUZZLE XVI. 
The sum of four figures in value shall be 
Above seven + oi nine hundred and three ; 
But when they are halved, you'll see very plain, 
The sum shall be nothing—the mystery explain ? 





PUZZLE XVII. 
If from six you take nine, and from nine you take ten, 
Ye wits, now the puzzle explain ; 
And if fifty from forty be taken, there then 
Will just half a dozen remain. 





PUZZLE XVIII. age 

To distribute among three persons 21 casks of wine, 

7 of them full, 7 of them empty, and 7 of them half 

full ; so that each of them shall have the same quantity 
of wine, and the same number of casks. 





PUZZLE XIX. 
To place 4 poles in the ground, precisely at an equal 
distance from each other. 





PUZZLE XxX. 

In what manner can counters be so disposed in the 
sight external cells of a square, that there may always 
9 in each row, and yet the whole number shall vary 
from 20 to 32 ? 





PUZZLE XXI. 

To break a stick resting upon two slender glasses filled 
with water, without breaking the glasses, or disturbing 
the water. ; 


=r pHrnintinniMiininmiemiaaatny... ethitin 





Place two wine-glasses, filled with water, on a level 
floor, or flag, and let them be from fifteen to twenty 
inches asunder. Then take a straight stick, or piece of 
deal wood, of a quarter or half an inch in thickness, and 
let one of its ends rest upon the edge of one glass, and 
the other extremity upon the edge of the other glass, as 
represented in the figure. If the stick be then struck 
so smartly with a poker, as to break it, neither of the 
glasses will be damaged, nor will any of the water be 
spilled. We have recommended a slender stick because 
it is the least likely to endanger the glasses; but the 
thickness is immaterial, if the blow be of sufficient 
force to break the stick, as it will, otherwise, fracture 
the glasses. Some.-£-our readers may not thank us for 
reviving this trick, wiach is as old as the days of Rabe- 
lais, as the experiment may cost them something; but 
we can asure them, there is very little risk, if the glasses 


stroke be sufficient to break the stick. The glasses used 
should ‘not be exactly like those in the engraving, but 
perfectly conical from the edge to the stem. 





PUZZLE XXII. 

A ship was in a situation with a hole in one of her 
planks of twelve inches square, and the only piece of 
plank that could be had was sixteen inches long by 
nine inches broad. Required to know how this said 

jiece must be cut into four pieces, so as to repair the 
hole perfectly and without waste. 





PUZZLE XXIII. 
Put down four nines, so that they will make one hun- 





PUZZLE XXIV. 
Put down, in figures, eleven thousand eleven hundred 
and eleven. 





PROBLEM WITH WEIGHTS. 

To name five weights, which, added together, make 

121 pounds; by means of which may be weighed any 
intermediate weight, excluding fractions. 





A 
There is a word, of plural number, 
Foe to peace and tranquil slumber ; 
Add but to this the letter S, 
And strange the metamorphose is; 
Plural is plural now no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before. 


B 
Slain to be saved, with much ado and pain, 
Scattered, dispersed, and gathered up again; 
Withered when young; sweet, yet unperfumed ; 
Carefully laid up to be consumed. 


Cc 
Name it, and you break it. 
D 
Why is a woman-hater like an epithalamium ? 


E 
What is that which we never hear, but of whose ex- 
istence we have no means of judging but by our ears? 


F 
Chesty may be made into a word of one syllable. 


G 
What man does, the devil endeavours to do, and God 
cannot do. 


H 
What word in the English language, which, if you 
spell right, must be wrong ; and, if you spell it wrong, 
must be right. 


I 
A little chest, which an infant can open, but all man- 
kind cannot shut. 


K 
Why is the letter E like London ? 


L 
Why is paying one’s debts, and intending to pay them, 
the same thing ? 


M 
Why is the letter M, in the word Timid, like a nose? 











Literature, Criticism, &c. 


THE PIRATE, 





The following article is prefixed to this new 
production of Sir Walter Scott, ‘ The Pirate,” 
exhibiting the facts upon which it is founded :— 
“The purpose of the following narrative is to 
give a detailed and accurate account of certain 
remarkable incidents which took place in the Ork- 
ney Islands, concerning which the more imperfect 
traditions and mutilated records of the country only 
tell us the following erroneous particulars: 

Ta the month of January, 1724-5, a vessel called 


to the Orkney Islands, and was discovered to be a 
-pirate by varivus acts of insolence and villainy com- 
mitted by the crew. These were for some time sub- 
mitted to, the inhabitants of these remote islands 
not possessing arms uor means of resistance; and so 
bold was the Captain of these banditti, that he not 
only came ashore and gave dancing parties in the 
village of Stromness, but before his real character 
was discovered, engaged the affections and received 
the troth-plight of a young lady possessed of some 
property. A patriotic individual, James Fea, 
younger, of Cleston, formed the plan of securing the 
buccaneer, which he effected by a mixture of courage 
and address, in: consequence of Gow’s vessel having 
gone on shore near the harbour of Calfsouud, on the 
island of Eda, nor far distant from a bouse then in- 
habited by Mr. Fea, In the various stratagems by 
which Mr. Fea contrived finally, at the peril of his 
life, they being well armed and desperate, to make 
the whole pirates his prisoners, he was much aided 
by Mr. James Laing, the grandfather of the late 
Malcolm Laing, Esq. the acute and ingenious histo- 
rian of Scotland during the 17th century. 

“ Gow, and others of his crew, suffered, by sen- 
tence of the High Court of Admiralty, the punish. 
ment their crimes had long deserved. He conducted 
himself with great audacity when before the Court; 
and from an account of the matter, by an eye-wit- 
ness, seems to have been subjected to some unusual 
severities, in order to compel him to plead. The 
words are these: ‘ John Gow would not plead, for 
which he was brought to the bar, and the Judges 
ordered that his thumbs should be squeezed by two 
men with a whipcord till it did break; and then it 
should be doubled, till it did again break ; and then 
| laid threefold, and that the executioners should pull 
with their whole strength ; which sentence Gow 
endured with a great deal of boldness.’ The next 
morning (27th May, 1725) when he had seen the 
preparations for pressing him to death, his courage 
gave way, and he told the Marshal of the Court that 
he would not have given him so much trouble, hed 
he been assured of not being hanged in chains. He 
was then tried, condemned, and executed, with 
others of his crew. 

“It is said that the lady, whose affections Gow 
had engaged, went up to London to see him before 
his death; and that, arriving too late, she had the 
courage to request a sight of his dead body ; and 
then touching the hand of the corpse, she formall 
resumed the troth-plight which she had bestowed. 
Without going through this ceremony, she could 
not, according to the superstition of the counwy, 
have escaped a visit from the ghost of ber departed 
lover, in the event of her bestowing upon any living 
suitor the faith which she had plighted to the dead. 
This part of the legend may serve as a curious com- 
mentary on the beautiful tale of the fine Scottish 
ballad, which begins, 

“« There came a ghost to Margaret’s door,’ &c, 

“The common account of this incident farther 
bears, that Mr. Fea, the spirited individual by whose 
exertions Gow’s career of iniquity was cut short, 
was so far from receiving any reward from Govern- 
ment, that be could not obtain even countenance 
enough to protect him against a variety of sham snits, 
raised against him by Newgate solicitors, who acted 
in the name of Gow, and others of the pirate orew': 
and the varivus expenses, vexatious prosecutions, 
and other legal consequences, in which his.gallantry 
involved him, utterly ruined his fortune aud his 
family; making his memory a notable example to 
all who shall in future teke pirates ou his own 
authority. , 

‘ It is to be supposed, for the honour of George 
the First’s Government, that the last circumstance, 
as well as the dates, and other particulars of the 
commonly received story, are inaccurate, since they 
will be found totally. irreconcileable with the folluw- 
ing veracious uarrative, compiled from materials to 





the Revenge, bearing 20 large guns, and six smaller, 





have level bottoms, be placed upon a level floor, and the: 


commamded by John Gow, or Gofie, or Smith, came 





which he himself alone has had access, by 
“THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY.” 
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The Philanthropist. 





LAW. 


(Written for the Kaleidoscope. J 
No. 111. 


_— 


OF CRIMES, AND THEIR PUNISHMENT. 
—__— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—<—- 

$1r,—Before the criminal code of any country 
ean be said to have arrived at any state of perfec- 
tion, it is absolutely necessary that crimes be accu- 
rately defined, and punishments, not only certain 
but commensurate with the extent, degree, and na- 
ture of the offence. 

We know that the variety of crimes, which men 
are daily liable to commit, renders this no easy 
task; but we also know, that in depravity,-as in 
most other things, there is a climax, to which a suit- 
able scale should be attached, and whence the de- 
ductions necessary to regulate the proportion and 
extent of punishment should be drawn. Upon this, 
in a great measure, depends the enormity of crimes, 
which, there is every réason to suppose, are often 
more barbarous and destructive on account of being 
visited with no heavier a penalty than aggressions 
less cruel and ruinous would meet with. 

Ifa man is driven (from what motive it matters 
not) to hazard the penalty of the law, and that 
penalty will operate as severely upon him for steal- 
ing five shillings as five thousand pounds, can it 
for a moment be supposed, that if it is in his power 
to obtain the greater sum, he will content himself 
with the less? 

The criminal code of England has often been 
held up to admiration, and, doubtless, when con- 
trasted with the codes of some other countries, it will 
bear away the palm. But although there is much 
to admire, and very much to be thankful for, still it 
is evident that revision and correction are much want- 
ed; for asin the book of the Old Testament, recording 
and enumerating the acts and deaths of theKings of 
Israel, we are struck with the frequent occurrence of 
the expression, “ and he slept with his fathers;” so, 
in perusing the statute book of these realms, we 
are astonished at the discovery of su many offences 
being declared, “ felonies without benefit of clergy,” 
or, in other words, for such and such depredations 
ye shall surely die. Judge of the frequent repeti- 
tion of these words, when I state, that there are about 
OXZ HUNDRED AND TWENTY offences declared, 
by various statutes, to be felonies without benefit 
ef clergy. And although many of these penalties 
are scarcely known to be law, it is rather an ag- 
gravation than otherwise; for it appears as if a man 
were deprived of his existence for his ignorance of 
the law, and not for any great extent of guilt. 
This may be a very good mode of inducing all men 
to become lawyers, but it surely can never be ex- 
pected to have the power of effecting a reformation 
ia the morals and principles of men. 

Law, ina great e, is founded on common 





May so term it) that a man destroying Fulham- 
bridge, in the county of Middlesex, should be de- 
clared a felon without benefit of clergy (12 Geo I, 
Chap. 36) whilst he who sets fire to a field of ripe 
standing corn, “an act which strikes at the very 
being of society,” is onlv considered to have com- 
mitted a private injury, aud cannot be proceeded 
against criminally (4 Blac. Com. 15th Ed. p. 6)? 
Where is the distinction of crime? Where the just 
application of punishment? But the circumstance 
needs no comment; its fallacy and injustice are 
sufficiently obvious. There are other crimes than 
that of murder comprehended under the term 
“ mala in se,” (or acts unlawful and bad in them- 
selves) to which I think the punishment of death 
very justly annexed. To state the reasons for this 
opinion would extend this paper to an unwarrant- 
able length; suffice it, therefore, for the present, 
to attempt to show the impolicy of classing compa- 
ratively trifling crimes with those of a murderous 
and malignant nature. The remark is stale, but 
not on that account the less true, that the object 
of punishment is reformation ; for expiation or 
atonement must be made at a superior tribunal ; 
and consequently the. principal consideration is, 
what measure is the most likely to effect such pnr- 
pose? It is clear that the frequent sacrifice of the 
lives of offenders has not been able to produce this 
effect ; for no one species of crime appears to have 
declined in proportion as punishments have become 
more severe; and for this reason, the severity of 
the punishment is so obvious as to cause a mitiga- 
tion thereof; and as the culprits cannot, for a cer- 
tainty, be aware of the nature or extent of the miti- 
gated punishment, they cherish the hope of its being 
a very slight one, and, under this delusion, hurry on 
to their own destruction. Now, if a vast number of 
those minor offences, which are declared in such 
formidable array to be felonies without benefit of 
clergy, had a certain and determinate penalty, pro- 
portioned to their nature, attached to them, there 
would be reasonable grounds to expect that it 
would also be effective and beneficial. But so long 
as a criminal stands charged with an unclergyable 
felony, which is not likely to be punished with 
death, and so long as the human bosom responds 
to the congenial impulse of hope, so long will he 
be little benefitted by the terror of those laws, 
which he, himself, has so often violated with im- 
punity, and the severe penalty of which he may 
suppose the constituted authorities of the land have 
not dared to inflict. Thus is engendered error, 
contempt, and vileness. If, on the other hand, these 
minor offences were visited with a certain duration 
of imprisonment, coupled with labour, which might 
be beneficial to the culprit and the state, he knows 
what he hazards, the fate which awaits him, and 
the doom whence he cannot escape. 

I can scarcely quit this interesting and important 
subject; but the conviction of my own inability to 
do it ample justice, and the recollection of the 
other numerous claims upon your columns, compel 
me, for the present, only to reiterate the words of 
the apostle James y“* hese things ought not to be.” 
Ww. 


EXTRAORDINARY NARRATIVE. 
[See note to Correspondents.) 


Sidney, June 9.—Just as Capt. Raine was on the 
eve of leaving Valparaiso for this part of the world 
once more, he was informed of a most marvellous 
affair relating to au American whaler, that had been 
attacked by a whale at sea in so violent and dreadfa} 
a manner as to occasion the vessel tu founder, and 
most of the crew eventually to perish; something 
of their disastrous history we have been favoured 
with, and shall present the same to our readers, 
Captain Raine received information that there were 
three men on Ducie’s Island, who bad preferred re. 
maining there rather than venture across the ocean 
in a boat, to which the crew had been compelled to 
fly from the ship. The boat, to which these three 
men belonged, had been picked up by an American 
whaler about 60 days after the melancholy occur- 
rence. - Another boat, in which was the captain aud 
the remainder of the crew, soon parted company 
and were also fallen in with by another whaler of 
America, which vessel was the bearer of the intel. 
ligence to Valparaiso; and the horrible account 
given by the two survivors in this boat was truly 
deplorable and shuddering. They had been ninety 
days at sea before they were fallen in with, and had 
experienced the most dreadful of all human vicissi- 
tudes; from the extremity of hunger they had been re- 
duced to the painful necessity of killing and devouring 
each other, in order to sustain a wretched life that 
was hourly expected to be terminated. Eight times 
had lots been drawn, and eight human beings bad 
been sacrificed to afford sustenance to those that 
remained? and, on the day the ship encountered 
them, the captain and the boy had also drawn lots, 
and it had been thus determined that the poor buy 
should die! But, providentially, a ship hove in 
sight and took them in, and they were restored 
to existence. Doleful in the extreme as it is to 
hear such things, and painful as it is to relate 
them, it is nevertheless asserted as a fact by Captain 
Raine, that the fingers and other fragments of their 
deceased companions, where in the pockets of the 
captain and boy when taken on board the whaler, 
The commander of the Surrey becoming oppor- 
tunely acquainted witb those painful and distressing 
circumstances, humanely determined to call at 
Ducie’s Island, and be instrumental in restoring 
three unfortunate fellow creatures to society, and 
very possibly rescue them from a miserable end ; 
particularly as this island was no great distance out 
of his track from Valparaiso to New Holland. On 
Thursday, the 5th of April, Capt. Raine consider- 
ing himself within a very short distance of Ducie’s 
Island, which is laid down in Norie’s Epitome to be 
in lat.24. deg. 40 min. S. and long. 124 deg. 37 m. W. 
kept a good look ont. At about 2 p.m. land was 
perceived, whicu turned out to be an island in lat. 
24 deg. 26 min. As the vessel neared the land a 
gun was discharged, and shortly after the three poor 
men were seen to issue forth from the woods. The 
boats were presently lowered, Capt. Raine taking one 
himself. On approaching the shore it was found 
not only dangerous, but utterly impracticable to 
land, of which circumstance they were informed, 
in weak and tremulous voices, by the almost starved 


scarcely, from the miserable plight they were in, ar- 
ticulate a syllable. One poor fellow summoned up 
courage to plunge into the waves, and with great 
difficulty reached the boat; he said one of the others 
only could swim. After warily backiug in the boat 
as near the rocks as possible, amidst a heavy surf, 
they succeeded in getting them on board, much 
bruised and lacerated by repeated falis; which ob- 
ject was no sooner effected than each devoutly ex- 
pressed his gratitude to that benign Being who had 
so wonderfully preserved the m sharing in the 
destruction to which their unhappy shipmates had 
fallen victims. The whole island appears to be a 
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rock of volcanic matter, and is replete with caves 
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and caverns of considerable extent, in one of which 
Capt. Raine was informed by these men they had 
discovered the skeletons of eight bodies, on the north. 
west side of the island; and they further reported, 
that in several parts there were the signs of people 
having been there before, such as trees haviog been 
cut, and places where fires had been made, They 
stated, that when they first heard the report of the 
gan, they had just returned from plucking berries, 
and some of the palm-tree, and were lamenting their 
apparently unrelenting destiny, when the reverbe- 
yating sounds aroused their attention, which were 
thought, for the moment, to be distant thunder; 
but, hope involuntarily arising in the breast of one 
of them, he cast a wishful eye towards the sea, and 
joyously beheld a ship which was destined to release 
them from a miserable death, Capt. Raine conveyed 
them on board immediately, and it would be super- 
fluous to dilate on besevclence and humanity, which 
js so universally known in New South Wales; 
suffice it to say, that every precaution and tender- 
ness were observed in regard to their food; and 
in a few days they recovered the accustomed 
cheerfulness of seamen, and were shortly enabled to 
assist the sailors who had exerted themeelves in 
snatching three human beings and fellow-mariners 
from an otherwise inevitable destruction. These 
men are now with Capt. Raine, and declare their 
pames to be Thos. Chappel, Wm. Wright, and Seth 
Weeks; and the following is the account they gave 
of the distressing circumstance, which we feel no 
hesitation in declaring may be numbered with one 
of those events that are without a parallel in the 
history cf man:— 

They sailed from Nantucket. in the American 
ship Essex, of two hundred and sixty tons, G. Pol- 
lard, master, on the 19th of August, 1819, on a 
whaling voyage; they arrived in the South Seas, 
where they were pretty fortunate, having succeeded 
in procuring 750 barrels of oil, and were in the 
latitude of 47 deg. S. and long. 118 W. when the 
accident happened, which was on the 13th of Nov. 
1820. On that day they were among whales, and 
the three boats were lowered down; the mate’s boat 
got stove and had returned to the ship to be re- 
paired. Shortly after, a whale, of the largest class, 
struck the ship, and knocked part of the false keel 
off just abreast of the main chanuels. The animal 
then remained for some time along-side, endeavour- 
ing to clasp the ship with her jaws, but could not 
accomplish it; she then turned, went round the 
stern, and came up on the otlier side, and went away 
a-head about a quarter of a mile, and then suddenly 
turning, came at the ship, with tremendous velocity, 
head on. The vessel was going at the rate of five 
knots, but such was the force when she struck the 
ship, which was under the cathead, that the vessel 
had stern-way, at the rate of three or four kuots; the 
consequence was, that the sea rushed into the cabin 
windows, every man on deck was knocked down, and 
worse than all, the bows were stove completely, and, 
in avery few minutes, the vessel filled, and went on 
her beamends, At this unhappy juncture, the 
captain and second mate were fast to a whale each ; 
but, on beholding the awful catastrophe that had 
taken place, immediately cut from the fish, and 
wade for the ship. By cutting away the masts, the 
vessel righted; the upper deck was then scuttled ; 
and some water and bread were procured for 
the two boats, in which they were compelled to 
remain, as all thoughts of saving the ship were 
given up. Iu expectation of falling in with some 
vessel, they remained three days by the wreck mak- 
ing sails, &c. but were compelled at length to 
abandon it, and stood away to the southward, in 
hopes of getting the variable winds and experiencing 
fine weather; but the wind being constantly from the 
east and east-south-east, they made much lee-way,and 
were prevented from keeping to the southward; in 
consequence of which, on the 20th of December they 
made the island from which Captain Raine took 
them, and which was taken for Ducie’s Island; at 
which place the boats remained one week; but as the 





island affording hardly any nourishment, in fact 
exhibiting nothing but sterility, they resolved on 
venturing for the coast, leaving behind them the 
three men now on board the Surry, with whose suf- 
ferings and those of their shipmates, we are by this 
opportunity favoured with an account; and, cer- 
tainly, they are poignant in the extreme.—Captain 
Raine has put into our hands the letter that was left 
by Captain Pollard on this island, which was inclosed 
ip a tin box, and of which the following is a copy :— 

Account of the loss of the ship Essex, of Nan- 
tucket, in North America, Ducie’s Island, December 
20, 1820, commanded by George Pollard, jun. which 
shipwreck happened on the 20th Day of November, 
1820, on the equator, in long. 120 W. done by a large 
whale striking her in the bow, which caused her to 
fill with water in about ten minutes. We got what 
provisions and water the boats would carry, and left 
her on the 22d November, and arrived here this day, 
with all hands, except one black man, who left the 
ship at Ticamus. We intend to leave to-morrow, 
which will be the 26th of December, 1820, for the 
continent. I shall leave with this a letter for my 
wife, and whoever finds, and will have the goudness 
to forward it, will oblige an unfortunate man, and 
receive his sincere wishes. 

“ GEORGE POLLARD, Jun.” 
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SITUATION XXIII. 
—<=—— 
(Number 69 of Sturges.) 
—— 

White to move and win. 
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THE PLAY. 
w. 18—14 b. 18—25 
b. 9—18 w. 24—19 
WwW. 26—22 WHITE WINs. 








 $Hlen and fanners. 


POETICAL PROSINGS BY MAJOR LONGBOW. 





— 
(From the European Magazine.) 
—— 
The David and He Goat, Meryddgwdytwlly, 
North Wales, Friday, Oct. 12, 1821. 
—=>__ 

My DEar Ep1ToR,—Here I am !——Just arrived, all 
safe and sound, rump-steak broiling below, while I keep 
my word, and write directly to say,—Why the devil 
did’nt you meet me at Brighton? Kept a seat for you 
in the tilbury, mounted George on the charger, and 
drove Gunpowder in harness. Never sat behind a 
beast that went better; drove ten thousand horses in my 
time, and never had such a beauty before: all blood, 


bone, fire, and action; been five and fifty miles a day 
for the last nine weeks, and never stumbled! Hills, or 
turnpike roads, all the same pace, and bolts at nothing 
but an old woman with a lanthorn. ’Pon my life it’s 
true! What will you lay it’s a lie? 

Since I saw you, been all over the three kingdoms; 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; seen them all; Lau- 
rencekirk, Prestonpans, Strathbogie, and Edinburgh 
Castle !—Bailyshannon, Knocklofty, Mullingar, Cork, 
and Dublin! Been up all the inaccessible mountains, 
slept in Fingal’s Cave, and swam over the Lake of Kil- 
larney !—Wet weather all the time I was out, not a sine 
gle dry day for the whole three months, but couldn’t 
hurt me; hard as marble! never was ill in my life, and 
never took a dose of physic! You know my muscle, 
double jointed ! finest piece of anatomy on the face of 
the earth! Hercules was a fool to me!—’Pon my life 
it’s true! What will you lay it’s a lie?—Bought ten 
score of Irish black cattle, for my cousin Harry’s farm in 
Norfolk; all prime beasts, such horns and tails !—One of 
them tossed me thirty feet over a hay-stack!—Would 
have killed any body else, couldn’t hurt me! Up I 
went,—down I came, pitched plump into my own arme 
chair at the dinner table !—Nothing to what I met with 
in the East Indies once, at my Bungalow near Kutty- 
gar ;—Walking one morning with Colonel Rampart, 
met one of my red bulls, none of your little English 
breed,—big as a rhinoceros, and strong as an elephant ! 
Away went the Colonol,—‘ Fly,’ says I,—* I will,’ says 
he,—left me to face him ; walked leisurely to the hedge, 
five and twenty feet high, could have cleared that at 
jump, but no! stood my ground, and met him man- 
fully,—Bull came up, seized me by the middle, and 
over I went ;—Another bull on the other side caught 
me on his horns, and tossed me back again ;—First 
flung me over to the second, and there was I, pitched 
backwards and forwards for three hours and twenty mi- 
nutes!—I repeat it, for three hours and twenty mi- 
nutes !—till the last bull was so tired, could only throw 
me to the top of the hedge ;—upon which, up I sprang, 
and ran home by a circuitous route, nine miles round, 
without stopping !—’Pon my life it’s true! What will 
you lay it’s a lie. 

There was muscle! why, that would have killed 
twenty common men;—did’nt hurt me, drank five 
bottles of claret afterwards, and went to bed sober; 
hard as marble, hit me with a hammer, make no ime 
pression, a sledge hammer if you like! Double. 
jointed! Strong as a Hercules and ahalf, and a match 
for Randall and any three prize-fighters the Five's 
Court can furnish; five hundred guineas to five that I 
finish them all in twelve minutes. Punish them as I 
did the marble Melpomene at the Louvre, knock their 
noses off!—By the bye, I see Mathews told that story 
of me at the playhouse last winter;—showed me off to 
the public when I was climbing up rocks and tumbling 
down precipices in Switzerland; introduced all my 
private adventures ; Old Twaddle frightening the fish at 
Battersea ; splashing and dabbing like a cat in a water- 
butt; going up ia the balloon, Indian juggler, landing 
at Margate, and all that sort of concern. Pretended 
that I was afraid too! I, that never was afraid of any 
thing in my life, he knew that; nothing alarms me ; 
Young lady set the bed curtains on fire at an inn where 
I slept last December, reading novels when she ought 
to have been dreaming about them: room in a blaze! 
staircase as hot as St. Sebastian, when I mounted the 
first sealing ladder !—what did I do? Shaved myself, 
and dressed in full uniform, quite cool and composed ; 
took the whole family, two and twenty of them, up 
to the top of the house, nine stories high! tied them 





all up in blankets, three together, and flung them 
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over the parapet; jumped myself last, with the young 
lady under my arm, and not a soul hurt!—*Pon my 
life it’s truae!—What will you lay it’s a lie?—And 
after all this, Mathews to say that I was frightened ! 
it’s well for him I was’nt in London ; but we shall meet 
yet, and he’ll find that Major Longbow is’nt to be af- 
fronted with impunity. What! escaped being taken 
off by the enemy’s balls at Waterloo, and to be taken 
off at the English Opera House in London !—I’ll show 
him muscle! Why my own relations swore they saw me 
in the Strand, when I was rolling over the Glaciers !— 
Vowed that I was retailing my own exploits at West- 
minster, when I was living peaceably at Zurich !—So 
warn Matthews of his danger, will you! for if I dont 
carbonado him, unless he makes an apelogy, never be- 
lieve me again. 


How go on things in London, eh, Mr. Editor ? for. 


the people about me here know nothing—how should 
they’? Never in town; .all their lives digging, and 
delving, and ploughing, and sowing, and reaping; plant- 
ing drumhead cabbages, and Swedish turnips, and man- 
gel wurzel; breeding hogs, and pounding jackasses ; 
Pooh! mere clod-hoppers! dolts! plenty of muscle 
but no brains, dull as their own donkeys; send me 
down twenty dozen of the European to give away to en- 
lighten them; and if that charity don’t do them good 
they are incurable !—Fine coursing country I’ve been 
in lately, hares plenty as sprats at Billingsgate, loaded 
the heavy. coach up last Friday, inside and out, all of 
my own shooting !—’Pon my life its true! What will 
you lay it’s a lie?—Hope your five and twenty came 
sweet, feast a your establishment fora month. Miss 
my dog Mungo though, never get such another ;_ if once 
he saw a hare, never lost scent till he caught him, he’d 
have followed the brute for a month first. Started one in 
Sussex of a Tuesday morning, I remember; away they 
went; hare bolted in at a rabbit-burrow, so did Mun- 
go; there I waited, Tuesday night, Wednesday morn- 
ing, never came out !—Countryman passed by with pick- 
axe and shovel, told him the story, he felt as I did, a, 
it we went, worked like tigers!—all day Wednesday, 
saw nothing of them, kept on night and day, till we dug 
amine miles under ground !—I repeat it, nine miles under 

{—and at four o’clock on Saturday afternoon the 
» pss the hare just as we got up to them !—’Pem 
way life it’s true! What will you lay its a lie !—Mungo 
died at last though, choked himself at a hunting dinner, 
where I was chairman, had a pair of gloves made out of 
lis skin, and the hair stands an end now, whenever I 
ge out coursing ! 

Hope to be in town soon, have my old lodgings, and 
stop all the winter; then I’ll show you muscle! Not 
an hour older than I was forty years ago! hip three 
inches higher than any other man’s in England! hard as 
marble, and the finest form in Europe !—Door opens, 
waités-enters.—Rump steak, oysters, Madeira, all ready, 
go am I !—-eat nothing but a few sandwiches, these two 
hours,—So, good bye, Beauchamp,—haven’t written to 
a soul but you, therefore let them all know I’m alive.— 
Print this in the Magazine, if you like, that’s the short- 
est way; every body knows me, every body reads the 
European, and so they'll all have the news at once.— 
Don’t forget to write to Mathews, privately though ; for 
if he doesn’t excuse himself handsomely, I’ll crack every 
bone ia his body, like a boiled lobster.—There’s muscle! 

Your’s truly, 
MuNCHAUSEN LonaBow. 
Major H. P. His Maj.123d foot. 

P.S Send the twenty dozen of Magazines down here 

py mail to-morrow, and Ill give them away myself; I’ll 





their heads, if I usea hatchet. At present there are but 
ten copies in all the village, and six of those are read by 
welsh interpreters.—Sorry I couldn’t be at the corona- 
tion, but it was impossible; offered a thousand guineas 
for a post chaise, and couldn’t. get.one; so we'd a feast 
ofour own; and I sang ‘God save the King,’—Four and 
twenty of us dined at the George, eat sixteen haunches 
of venison, and drank a pipe of wine.—Read all about 
the sight in your European. Nothing to what I’veseen 
abroad, when his mahogany coloured majesty Ramjam- 
jolliboo was crowned at Tangoree.—Procession reached 
nine miles, long, and the folks were a month going 
through the ceremony!’ King rode on a buffalo, and 
his outside robe ‘covered an acre and a quarter! All 
the little black royal family were mounted on dromeda- 
ries, and her dingy majesty the Queen followed cross- 
legged on a Bonassus !—’Pon my life it’s true! What 
will you lay, it’sa lie? 








Correspondence. 
FRENCH HORN-PLAYING. 


t aes, 
TO THE EDITOR. 
5 Jomliee 

If your corrrespondent will consult Dr. Burney’s Mu- 
sical History, he will find the following notice of the 
extraordinary proficient on the French horn, of whose 
performance he was reminded by that of Sig. Puzzi. 

Yours, &c. 





PHILO-CORNU. 
‘<Amongyt the musical phenomena of this time may be 
mentioned a singular rmance of a certain Joachim 
Frederic Creta, who, being in London, in 1729,, at 
several concerts, blew the first and second trebles on two 
French horng, in the same manner as.is usually done by 
two persons.” . 
P.§. I think you have, somewhere, recorded the 
extraordinary Russian horn music; if not, its insertion 
could not fail to gratify your numerous readers. 


Eas 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—As you are in the habit of giving useful hints te 
the public, and are acquainted with many opticians and 
astronomers,I wish you would suggest to them the plea- 
sure it would afford many of the respectable inhabitants, 
if a telescope were fixed in a situation from which they 
could see the planets Jupiter.and Saturn; as has been the 
case in London, by fixing one in the streets, that each 
curious passenger might have the opportunity of taking 
a peep' for a penny. That small sum would not repay 
any person for the trouble here ; but you might have 
many observers at threepence each, who would be 
highly gratified. I can only say for myself, that 1 
should often pay it a visit with my family circle. 
A CONSTANT READER. 

Friday, December 28. 


** VERY LIKE A WHALE,” Hamlct.—-Our corres. 
pondent, NavicaTor, who suggested the insertion 
of & very singular narrative of a vessel’s bows havin 
been stoven in by a whale, will find his wish i 
with, by referring to 206.—We have read some: 
very extraordinary an of the immense 
of the whale, in the entertaining and instructive voy. 
ages of our scientific townsman, Captain SconEsBY ; 
but we do not find any ting, fo his volumes to com- 
pare to the pranks of this whale, which, after attem 
Ing in vain to «* clasp the ship with his jaws,” ran hi 
head fairly against‘ her bows, and drove in. her tim. 
bers! “* Very like a whale?” For ourown parts, th! 
complying with the request’ of a corr dent, in 


ying this strange narrative which through 
alt thayusblia papene, we had some hte of rang-. 
ing it in the same class as another inserted in 


207, for th t of the holi ‘ 
Ginen we beg comednce teaeuend Mamie” 





PLAGIARISTS.—We are not satisfied with the excuse 
of Don BarnarDo. He had no right to affix his, 
signature, nor his initials to the transcribed works of 
another ; and his apology, that he did it unintention- 
ally, is about as satisfactory as that of the horse-stealer, 
who only borrowed an old halter, without observing 
that there was a horse tied to it. We remember that 
when an individual of this town was on his trial for 
aiding and abetting what was termed the H. P. row at 
our theatre, it was proved that he had made.a noise 
with a French horn ; the defence he set up was, that 
the instrument was accidentally placed near his lips 
by another person :—to which the Judge replied, 
that, if that were the fact, it was no reason that he 
should blow it accidentally. We could as soon be- 
lieve the plea of this involuntary musician, as that 


cae worse en - — a a 3 but the plagiarist is 
a vile compound o; who ought to be exposed, if 
he cannot be punished. : * ‘ 





CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENT.—Our stock of juvenile ba- 
gatelles increases so fast on our hands, that we must 
alienate from other subjects a few columns of each 
publication for the next fortnight at least, not doubt- 
ing that some of our correspondents, whose favours 
suffer in consequence a temporary delay, will readily 
excuse it, bearing in mind *‘ the days when they were 
young ;”” not that we mean to insinuate that they are 
now on the wrong side of the meridian; we only 

resume, from compositions, that they have, at 
least, arrived at the years of discretion.—This notice 
is intended to apply to many of those correspondents 
who were enumerated last week, and whose names we 
need not, therefore, repeat. 





Curistmas PuzzLEs.—After our arrangements for the 
week were concluded, we received some very valua- 
ble communications, of which we shall avail ourselves 
next week, and in the succeeding publications, as we 
shall continue the subject until the termination of the 
Christmas vacations. Amongst the favours to which 
we allude, are SINCERITY; T. R.; W.; D.G.; A 
REaDER; F. J.C.; E.S.E.3; ANON; WHIFFLE 
WHAFFLE; Marky ANNE; ConsTANT READER ; 





Some of the puzzles would require for their explanation, 
engravings rather somewhat complicated, and more 
expensive than we can afford. — 





The PuzzLEpD GLAZIER has puzzled us not a little, 
and we believe will also _ some of our readers. 
Has he been oer oax? We shall give it a 
place after we have been favoured with the. salution. 
Answers ought always to accompany such communis 
cations. 








Eo Correspondents. 


LEANDER, a correspondent whom we value, would do 
us & grat favour if he would write somewhat more 
legib . upon. paper less transparent, and with ink of. 
a ber hue. Qur correspondent writes what would 
be generally admitted to be a neathand; but it would 
please our printers much more, if something of its 
neatness were sacrificed to render it more distinct. 
The same hint applies to SINCERITY, who writes 








q@lighten the boobies’ ignorance; I’ll drive sense into 





also an clegatly Ts er than a substantial and distinct, 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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of our correspondent. Of the two, we detest a liar — 
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